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should be planned for. Conferences with educators along other lines 
clarify doubts. Consultations with hospital and training school execu- 
tives and board members result in better understanding and create 
the vital esprit de corps. Head nurses' conferences bring forth dis- 
cussions that show plainly the interest, study and initiative the vari- 
ous head nurses are giving to their own share of responsibility ; and 
disclose the willingness to cooperate if directed and permitted. 

These latter conferences are more effective if conducted accord- 
ing to parliamentary procedure, and if full records are kept. I have 
always felt that our educational responsibility should include this 
instruction, and have found the plan well worth while. I believe it 
could be made more comprehensive, were there some plan for ex- 
change of head nurses among different hospitals. 

These are some of the ways by which we should keep our able 
graduates in training school positions. But you ask, "Shall we give 
all and make no requirements?" On the contrary, first having made 
our positions as attractive as is reasonable, and as dignified and hon- 
orable as is befitting the function of a training school, we should 
make as high requirements of those who would fill them as would be 
demanded in any other institutions of higher education, and these 
requirements would take into consideration preparation, training, 
experience, personality, loyalty, and ability for the positions to be 
filled. 

THE PROBATIONER AND HABIT FORMATION 

By Maud Muse 
Instructor, Stanford School for Nurses 

That the probationer, in making her adjustments to hospital life, 
must needs form new habits, goes without saying. Whether those 
habits shall be good or bad rests largely with the instructors. 

It is generally conceded that certain routine nursing procedures, 
of a purely mechanical type, may with profit be first, standardized 
so as to require the least possible expenditure of time and energy, and 
second, repeatedly performed until largely automatic, thus leaving 
the conscious mind free to occupy itself with the more vital phases of 
nursing. All instructors hold this ideal, but some fail to realize its 
fulfillment, chiefly because they labor blindly, having no clear con- 
ception in their own minds as to the best methods to employ in the 
formation of good habits. 

"Instincts, the Roots of Habits." — The instincts possessed by the 
lower animals are even more numerous than those bestowed upon 
man, but with less possibility of modification, a marked ability to 
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modify instinctive behavior differentiates the human species from 
the brute. These variations in an "innate tendency to respond," 
created largely by experience, are called habits ; and a fund of good 
habits, well coordinated, plus sound judgment, makes a strong char- 
acter and therefore the ideal nurse. 

Limitations of Useful Habit Formation. — Super-training in habit 
formation may result in stupid automatism, and our nurses may be- 
come mere creatures of habit, veritable slaves of technique sans sym- 
pathy, saws sensibility, sans everything! Thus, in the attempt to 
train the students so that they may be able to perform familiar tasks 
with minds free to deal with unfamiliar problems, we run a risk of 
producing a group of human machines who are prone to act without 
thinking at all. 

Also greatly to be deplored is the routine which blunts sensi- 
bilities. But let us not forget that "pity as an emotion may be dis- 
placed by pity as a motive," and finally crystalize into tender, thought- 
ful service without waste of energy in sighs or tears. What post- 
operative case would not prefer the nurse who silently and unobtru- 
sively slips a pillow under her back, rinses her mouth, bathes her face 
and hands, and raises tight bedclothes off her feet, to the "sweet 
thing" who pats her hand and tearfully expresses sympathy? 

"Classic Temperaments." — A consideration of the "Four Classic 
Temperaments," so called, is most helpful in teaching habit formation : 

1. The Sanguine. — These 'are the most popular students in the 
school, receptive, responsive, their bright, eager faces are always an 
inspiration in class and lecture. They are readily interested, super- 
ficially brilliant, but flighty and fickle, with a different interest each 
day or hour. 

2. The Melancholic. — These students, responsive also, are hyper- 
sensitive, taking all reproofs (often undeserved) unto themselves. 
They have high ideals and frequently grow discouraged because 
unable to realize these ideals. They are much too introspective, pos- 
sibly too sentimental ; but introspection may crystalize into rectitude, 
and sentiment into sympathetic service. 

3. The Choleric. — These are the forceful, domineering characters 
who often antagonize doctors and head nurses while they are yet 
probationers and they may leave training early because no one is at 
hand to help them get adjusted. Opinionated, persistent, they must 
be guided rather than directly opposed, and usually repay all efforts 
exerted in their behalf, becoming efficient operating-room nurses or 
heads of departments. 

4. The Phlegmatic. — Unresponsive, stoical, these students are 
at once the despair and the hope of the instructor. Difficult as they 
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are to impress, once interested they remain so. They learn slowly, 
but knowledge once acquired is theirs forever. Their stability acts 
as ballast for the flighty, the sanguine and the ever varying moods 
of the melancholic. They may fail to inspire us in class and lecture, 
but they seldom give trouble in examinations. 

Utilization of Instincts. — Instincts being the "roots of habits," 
to teach habit formation is not possible without intensive study of the 
universally common instincts and their modifications into individual 
interests and proclivities. Given the guarding, shielding instinct of 
mother love (parental instinct) and you have the "born nurse," and 
a nurse already half made. The altruistic instinct may be developed 
into habits of friendliness and solicitude; into pity and sympathy, 
actively expressed in service. The curiosity which pulls apart (in- 
quisitiveness), plus the instinctive tendency to "put two and two to- 
gether," (constructiveness) , lay the foundation essential for satis- 
factory laboratory teaching. And upon the instinct of imitation it 
is possible to build the habits of careful observation of details and 
close attention necessary in learning practical procedures. The in- 
stincts of rivalry, cooperation and gregariousness should become 
habits of emulation, loyalty, and sociability, and so on almost ad 
infinitum. Nor does our work end with the developing of instincts. 
In spite of good, early training, or because of poor and indifferent 
instruction, there are many troublesome instincts to be guarded 
against, either inhibited, or crowded out by developing the good. 

Transfer of Habits. — There are several possibilities of the trans- 
fer of habits in training nurses. 

1. Transfer of "Identical Elements" which is unreliable but pos- 
sible. For example, "surgical technique" may be "carried over" into 
various activities, even social situations. Recently at a tea, obviously 
faulty technique in the handling of a cream pitcher resulted in very 
decisive "lemon, please" from all the nurses who observed it. Most 
nurses are unable to take a bottle of toilet water from their own bath 
room shelf without unconsciously "reading the label three times." 

2. Transfer of "Ideals of Procedure" and "Concepts of Method" 
carry over in a much more explicit fashion. To move quietly, yet 
swiftly, with precision and without unnecessary movements, is a 
habit which may and should be acquired by the probationer and be 
carried into every activity of the nurse. Ifabits of observation per- 
sist. Some make of the nurse a good housewife. No dust escapes her 
eye ; window blinds, unevenly drawn, annoy. Ask a nurse to describe 
the people on a street car which she has just left and she is much more 
likely to say that there was a young girl with exophthalmic goitre and 
fallen arches, an old man with arthritis deformans, and a woman with 
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jaundice, than that there was a blond woman in purple, an old man 
in a silk hat and a girl in blue serge. 

Utilization of Feeling in Habit Formation. — Clear realization in 
the minds of the students of the necessity of certain habits is the first 
essential. Next, they must be inspired with a strong desire to form 
the habit. 

Feeling is a fundamental element of consciousness, coloring every 
mental state and without it all experience would be bereft of educa- 
tional value. Individual differences as to degree of feeling are 
marked. Feelings may be roughly classified as pleasant and un- 
pleasant. Pleasant feelings increase the vitality, raise the tone, and 
arouse the interest and therefore possess infinite possibilities in edu- 
cation, especially in habit formation. Therefore, pleasant feelings 
should be the inspiring element in habit forming whenever possible 
and should always be encouraged unless actually harmful. But un- 
pleasant feelings also play a very useful part in this phase of educa- 
tion. A large class of emotions, such as anger, grief, hate, malice and 
shame are surcharged with energy which, misdirected, does much 
damage, but rightly directed, may prove the stimulus for otherwise 
impossible progress. For this reason, in many schools, examination 
grades are posted where all may see and compare. At the first 
thought, it appears unnecessarily cruel to thus publicly humiliate 
those who fail, but often it is the only way to stimulate a certain 
group to do their best work. And so, (1) an intense desire of accom- 
plishment, (2) fanned into flame by emotions (pleasant or unpleas- 
ant), and (3) kept burning by unswerving resolution may be the fiery 
furnace, in which strong and useful habits are forged. 

No better maxims for habit formation have been formulated 
than those presented by William James, from which the following 
are adapted: 

1. In teaching practical procedures which it is desired to make 
habitual, great care must be exercised in "launching" the habit. 
Demonstrate each move carefully and repeatedly if necessary. "Make 
haste slowly" is a good motto. 

2. Then supervise the first practice periods to make sure that "no 
exception occurs." 

3. "Seize the first opportunity" to have the procedure done upon 
the wards, once again carefully supervised. 

4. Then rest assured that the exigencies of the ward "will keep 
the faculty of effort alive by a little gratuitous exercise every day." 

Remember that "psychical states have physical concomitants" 
and foundations of moral habits, as well, are laid during probationary 
days. During that formative, susceptible period, is fashioned the 
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frame work of the nurse's character by imperceptible accretions, day 
by day. And if we thrill with pride when a senior or recent graduate 
is commended as a "fine, all around nurse," we must likewise bear the 
blame when we hear unfavorable comments about nurses we have 
trained. 

I repeat, habits will be formed, and whether they be good or 
bad, rests largely with the instructors. 

REPORT OP THE CONVENTION OP THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
NURSING EDUCATION 

The annual meeting of the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion was held in connection with the biennial meeting of the American 
Nurses' Association and of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nurses in Atlanta, April 12-17. 

There was an average attendance of members and a number of 
states were represented. The program was well thought out and 
carefully arranged to avoid conflict. It covered a wide range of vital 
and interesting topics of special moment at the present time and 
included nearly every phase of nursing work in the papers and in 
the round table conferences. 

It would seem that every yearly meeting brings into special prom- 
inence one problem or difficulty, often due to general conditions. 
When this is presented and discussed by the members, even though 
no action is taken, each feels a sense of relief in knowing that at least 
her problem is a common one and what seems at first sight to concern 
only one part of the United States is in reality common to all parts. 

This meeting in Atlanta was particularly characterized by the 
problem of the supply and demand of nurses. The theme ran through- 
out the entire proceedings from the moment when the key note was 
struck in the opening address of the president, to the summing up by 
Miss Nutting at the close of the meeting. 

Reports of State Leagues were, as usual, filled with interest, 
showing active work during the past year and a healthy growth in 
the majority of the states. Reports of the various committees were 
heard with interest, most especially that of the Educational Com- 
mittee on the campaign for shorter hours for student nurses. Already 
this committee has some substantial and valuable data accumulated 
and some very definite results obtained in the effort to have inaug- 
urated an eight-hour system in the schools of nursing in every state. 

The report of the sub-committee on the grading of schools was 
introduced and a proposed form for a score card was given to each 
one present who was requested to take it home, study it, and later 
return it to Miss Gray, the chairman, with suggestions on the 
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proposed plan. This leads us a little nearer to the classification of our 
schools, which has long been desired. 

The constitution and by-laws required a change, in order to pro- 
vide for holding an annual meeting, for admitting lay people into 
membership in the League, for an executive secretary, and to raise 
the dues. The Committee on the Revision of Constitution and 
By-Laws made a complete report, and action was taken on all the 
points, with the exception of lay membership, which was deferred 
until the next meeting. 

The four joint sessions were taken up with the broader questions 
pertaining to the education of the nurse and her relation to the com- 
munity : on the introduction of public health nursing into the training 
of the student nurse, showing how the plan had worked out in New 
York City, and the value of the support of the superintendent in 
making it successful ; on progress in legislation, showing the need for 
amending present laws to insure greater protection for the public as 
also for the student nurse; on present and proposed legislation for 
public health showing that many states have already good public 
health nursing laws guarding this growing branch of nursing. An 
interesting report was heard on an experimental study which is being 
carried on in Chicago for the recruiting of nurses. 

Round Tables were, as usual, a source of very live interest and 
took up almost every phase of the teaching of students; their theo- 
retical and practical teaching, bedside supervision, ethical, profes- 
sional, and social subjects of the curriculum. The question of the 
training of attendants was also given consideration in the Round 
Table discussions. 

Special conferences were held by Miss Wheeler on Training 
School Administration. A class was formed for these conferences in 
order that continuity in the debates might be maintained. A con- 
ference of state inspectors of schools was called by Miss Nutting with 
a view of ascertaining points in the work of inspectors looking 
towards special preparation at Teachers College for inspectors and 
also to study more definitely the educational side of inspection. 

The entire meeting was filled to overflowing for this serious- 
minded and interested group of nurse educators, and it may be hoped 
that each carried back to her daily round of many duties a sense of 
strength and encouragement gathered from the contact with other 
minds. 

The full text of the papers and the discussions will later appear 
in the annual report of the League. 

In the general summing up, the question which seemed to be of 
most prominent interest was the supply and demand of nurses. It 
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was thought that the great demand for nurses and the increase in 
hospital patients is largely responsible for this apparent relative 
shortage. The diminished number of applicants seems to be due to 
the greater inducements outside and the conditions under which 
training is frequently pursued. Various suggestions to remedy this 
situation were made: (a) to readjust the practical training in the 
hospitals and eliminate much of the routine household work, leaving 
the student free for purely bedside work and the immediate care of 
the patient. That this can be accomplished by ward maids, or ward 
assistants, has been demonstrated in several hospitals; (b) to en- 
courage better educational requirements for admission to schools. It 
was shown conclusively that the schools upholding good educational 
standards were maintaining their usual number of students ; (c) as 
rapidly as possible to have a complete day and night eight-hour sys- 
tem in operation; (d) to eliminate the unfit during probation. It 
was shown that the school maintaining throughout the course the 
unfit student, merely for the reason that she supplied an incompetent 
service to the hospital, was weakening the standing of the school and 
discouraging qualified applicants; (e) to strengthen the content of 
the teaching; encourage student government; promote a wholesome 
social life, in short, bring up the school to a good scholastic basis, 
would be the most reasonable method of encouraging women of the 
desired type to enter on a preparation for the nursing profession. A 
committee had been appointed by the joint boards of the American 
Nurses' Association, the Organization for Public Health Nursing, and 
the League, which committee is now at work on a broad study of the 
situation. 

A most cordial invitation was presented by Kansas City to hold 
the next annual meeting of the League there. It was voted by the 
Board of Directors to accept the invitation and the members will look 
forward to meeting again in April, 1921. 

ITEMS 

A special Florence Nightingale Centennial edition of Opportunities in the 
Field of Nursing has been published with Miss Nightingale's portrait on the 
cover. Copies may be secured for 15 cents each from the Committee on Education 
of the National League of Nursing Education, 525 West 125th Street, New York 
City. 



